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ON A COUPLE OF GEOMETRIES.
Principles of Geometry familiarly illustrated.   By the Rev. W.
Ritchie,1 LL.D.   London, 1833, I2mo. A new Exposition of the system of Euclid's Elements, being an
attempt to establish his work on a different basis.  By Alfred
Day,2 LL.D.   London, 1839, I2mo.
These works belong to a small class which have the peculiarity of insisting that in the general propositions of geometry a proposition gives its converse: that "Every B is A" follows from"EveryAisB." Dr. Ritchie says, "If it be proved that the equality of two of the angles of a triangle depends essentially upon the equality of the opposite sides, it follows that the equality of opposite sides depends essentially on the equality of the angles." Dr. Day puts it as follows:
"That the converses of Euclid, so called, where no particular limitation is specified or implied in the leading proposition, more than in the converse, must be necessarily true; for as by the nature of the reasoning the leading proposition must be universally true, should the converse be not so, it cannot be so universally, but has at least all the exceptions conveyed in the leading proposition, and the case is therefore unadapted to geometric reasoning; or, what is the same thing, by the very nature of geometric reasoning, the particular exceptions to the extended converse must be identical with some one or other of the cases under the universal affirmative proposition with which we set forth, which is absurd."
1 William Ritchie  (1790-1837)  was a physicist who had studied at Paris under Biot and Gay-Lussac.   He contributed several papers on electricity, heat, and elasticity, and was looked upon as a good experimenter.    Besides the geometry he wrote the Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus (1836).
2 Alfred Day (1810-1849) was a man who was about fifty years ahead of his time in his attempt to get at the logical foundations of geometry.    It is true that he laid himself open to criticism, but his work was by no means bad.   He also wrote A Treatise on Harmony (1849, second edition 1885), The Rotation of the Pendulum (1851), and several works on Greek and Latin Grammar.